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Philosophy  Since  Kant. 


Jiesumc  of  the  Fiindameiital  Ideas  of  Kant's  PhiJosophi/. 

Historically  Kant  closes  the  old  movement  and  opens  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  trying  to  refute  skepticism  and  ration- 
alism, and  found  knowledge  on  a  sound  basis.  Two  problems  con- 
fronted him,  (1)  whether  there  were  constitutional  principles  under- 
lying experience  and  knowledge  or  not,  and  he  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  (2)  Do  these  constitutional  principles  en- 
able us  to  know  the  real  ?  and  he  answered  this  ({uestion  in  the 
negative.  This  is  the  negative  side  of  Kant's  philosophy  from 
which  a  form  of  modern  agnosticism  has  grown.  He  cut  off  the 
Real  in  the  sphere  of  Knowledge,  and  this  is  tlie  outcome  of  his 
Pure  Reason. 

Practical  Reason — ethical  or  moral  reason.  On  the  moral  side 
Kant  finds  constitutional  principles  like  the  theoretic.  What  is  the 
bearing  of  the  moral  principles  upon  the  problems  of  Metaphysics  ? 
They  are  positive.  Kant  said  we  do  not  know  them,  but  they  are 
moral  necessities.  It  is  necessary  that  the  soul  be  immortal  and 
that  God  exist  ;  therefore,  he  meets  a  more  positive  conclusion  here 
than  in  his  Pure  Reason. 

Critique  of  Judgment — Aesthetic  Reason.  Why  is  this  called 
the  Critique  of  Judgment  ?  Because  Kant  assigns  a  mediating 
function  to  Judgment.  You  see  a  dog.  Before  you  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  animal  before  you,  you  have  to  combine  your  class 
idea  and  your  simple  cognition.  Therefore,  it  is  a  synthetic  me- 
diating function  which  the  judgment  performs.  Thus  the  Aesthetic 
brings  the  Theoretic  and  the  practical  together,  and  makes  them 
coalesce. 

Analysis  of  the  Critique  (f  Judgment.  It  has  two  parts  :  (1) 
Critique  of  Aesthetic  judgment.  (2)  Critique  of  Teleological  judg- 
ment. 

In  (1)  he  developes  bis  theory  of  Art  based  on  the  idea  of  the 
End.     The  perfection  of  nature  ^s  t^e  Knd  toward  which  something 
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is  progressing  and  conceived  as  Form  in  nature  and  things.  Aes- 
thetics are  divided  into  (a)  taste,  where  the  object  appeals  to  a 
man's  senses,  and  (b)  beauty,  where  the  form  with  its  purpose  or 
end  is  involved  and  which  gives  immediate  pleasure. 

The  Teltoloffical  Judgment.  Here  again  Kant  strikes  the  general 
philosophic  problem.  When  we  give  form  to  an  ideal,  then  it  takes 
on  intelligence  and  becomes  Teleological.  Form  becomes  a  mani- 
festation of  intelligence  ;  an  end  in  the  light  of  which  nature  be- 
comes rational.  Therefore,  the  world  must  be  Teleological.  He 
gives  a  mathematical  conception  to  nature,  and  cannot  see  how  the 
spiritual  principles  can  enter  into  it — thus  subordinating  the  Spirit- 
ual to  the  Mathematical. 

Then  he  takes  up  the  necessity  of  the  teleological  category  as  a 
regulative  principle,  in  order  to  make  the  world  rational  and  intelli- 
ble.  But  does  the  world  of  reality  correspond  to  our  necessary  con- 
ception of  it?  Here  again  Kant's  theory  breaks  down,  as  he  can 
only  assert  the  teleology  of  the  world  as  necessary  for  a  theory  of 
knowledge,  a'nd  this  is  the  old  dualism  between  Knowledge  and 
Reality. 

Synthetic  outcome  of  Kan£ s  philosophy.  First,  he  developes  a 
view  of  the  world  in  which  mechanical  causation  completely  domi- 
nates and  leaves  no  room  for  Freedom  and  Spirituality.  But  in  his 
Practical  Reason  he  reaches  the  opposite  point  of  view  where  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  law  reigns  supreme.  So  he  reached  a  dualism. 
Kant  had  two  worlds  on  his  hands,  and  could  not  bring  them  to- 
gether. In  his  third  Critique  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  dualism  of 
mechanism  and  teleology  by  a  theoretic  category  of  the  teleological 
principle,  t.  e.,  it  is  a  world  of  causation  and  design,  and  no  con- 
ception of  the  world  is  true  except  it  combine  mechanism  and  tele- 
ology. 

Thus  we  have  two  Kants  ;  the  larger  Kant,  who  developes  a 
rational  view  of  the  world — a  constructive  thinker  in  the  direction 
of  Transcendentalism.  The  smaller  Kant  who  was  hampered  by 
limitations  and  tended  toward  agnosticism. 

How  Subsequent  Thiuhing  Sprung  From  Kant.  If  you  take  the 
two  fundamental  questions  (1)  are  there  constitutional  elements  in 
experience  and  knowledge  ?  From  this  side  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism, Transcendental  Realism,  and  Schopenhauer  and  the  Pessi- 
mistic movement  emerges. 
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(2)  Have  we  knowledge  of  reality  ?  From  this  arises  Agnosti* 
cism,  though  Kant  is  not  the  faflier  of  it  ;  its  root  is  in  Kant. 
Nearly  all  the  nineteenth  century  thinking  can  be  traced  back  to 
Kant. 

Post  Kantian  Development.  Those  movements  that  originate  in 
Kant  are  :  (1)  German  (a)  Transcendentalism  (Ideal  and  Real- 
istic), (b)  Schopenhauerian  movement  in  Pessimism.  (2)  The 
English  movement,  (a)  Agnosticism,  (b)  later  Neo-Kantian  move- 
ment which  existed  in  England  in  such  men  as  Green,  the  Cairds, 
and  Watson,  &c. 

Extra  Kantian  Movements.  (1)  EmplrJchm  (a)  Positism  (of 
French  origin),  (b)  English  Associationism,  (c)  Evolutionism, 
mainly  an  English  movement.  (2)  Intuitionalism,  mainly  a  Scotch 
school. 

TRANSCENDENTALISn. 

Its  motive  was  found  in  positive  side  of  Kant's  philosophy,  and 
it  held  that  there  are  constitutional  elements  in  experience.  Trans- 
cendentalism was  dissatisfied  with  Kant's  development  and  split  up 
into  (1)  Idealistic  construction,  which  is  represented  by  Fichte  in 
its  subjective  view,  Schelling  in  its  objective  view,  and  Hegel  in  its 
absolute  standpoint.      (2)  Realistic  construction. 

A.     SUBJECTIVE  IDEALISM. 

Fichte  (1762-18 U). 

His  character  had  much  to  do  with  his  philosophy.  He  pos- 
sessed great  energy  of  will  and  character,  exalted  patriotism,  and  is 
said  to  have  contributed  more  to  German  political  life  than  anybody 
else. 

Relation  to  Kant — his  moral  enthusiasm  led  him  to  approach 
Kant  on  the  ethical  side.  His  starting  point  is  K.'s  conception  of 
the  moral  subject  as  a  self-legislative  subject  whose  highest  cate- 
gory is  obligation  ;  therefore,  free  and  immortal.  Kant  called  the 
moral  consciousness  the  EtJiical  Will,  but  Fichte  conceives  it  to  be 
the  Real  Self.  Fichte  makes  the  Ego  the  basis  of  the  whole  of 
philosophy,  and  thus  tries  to  overcome  Kant' s  limit  of  knowledge  by 
having  Reality  at  its  basis.  The  Ethical  Self  is  the  Real  Self,  and, 
therefore,  his  syvstem  is  called  Subjective  Idealism. 
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Outlines  of  Ficlite'  s  Theory.  ( 1 )  The  starting  point  is  found  in 
the  self- consciousness  of  the  ethical  subject.  (2)  Developes  the 
categories  of  self-consciousness,  and  these  categories  express  them- 
selves in  a  three-fold  activity  of  (a)  T/usls — the  first  movement  in 
consciousness  is  self-affirmation.  The  ego  posits  its  own  being  and 
the  principle  of  identity  now  appears.  Then  (b)  Antithesis  or  the 
affirmation  of  the  not-self  springs  up,  and  we  have  a  contradiction. 
The  principle  of  difference  comes  in  here,  (c)  Synthesis  which 
gives  final  unity.  The  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  appears  here. 
This  is  the  dialectical  movement  through  which  the  life  of  the  ego 
is  realized.  If  we  substitute  this  three-fold  dialectic  for  all  of 
Kant' s  categories  we  will  have  the  central  position  of  Transcendental 
Idealism. 

(3)  There  are  two  egos — Individual  and  Universal.  At  first,  in 
his  Critque  of  all  Revelation,  Fichte  sacrificed  the  latter  to  the 
former.  God  was  identified  with  the  Individual  Ego,  and  he  was 
charged  with  atheism.  Later  he  identified  God  with  the  Universal 
Ego,  and  thus  passed  from  individualism  to  a  sort  of  pantheism. 

(4)  Fichte' s  Religious  Philosophy.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
successive  stages.  (1)  Egoistic— ihe  ego  the  only  deity.  (2) 
Etheological — God  is  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
tent of  religion  must  be  purely  ethical.  In  this  he  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Kant.  (3)  Divine  fellowship — God  is  not  merely  the 
moral  order,  but  the  Light  of  the  world.  Fellowship  with  God  be- 
comes the  end  of  all  religious  aspiration.  Here  he  is  influenced  by 
Spinoza  and  Malebranche. 

B.     OBJECTIVE  IDEALISM. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Transcendental  movement  and  is  a  re- 
action from  Fichte' s  subjective  standpoint.  It  places  philosophy  on 
a  broader  foundation,  which  gives  a  place  for  a  philosophy  or 
science  of  nature. 

ScHELLiNO    [1775-1854)  is  the   great  representative.     He  is 
the  Plato  of  Modern  Philosophy  because  (a)  he  was  many  sided  and 
(b)  artistic  in  his  instinct.      He  was  a  great  genius,  a  rich  and  sug- 
gestive thinker,  yet  unlike  Plato,  he  lacked  form  and  clearness. 
Historical   Relations. 

(1).  To  FrcHT.  He  starts  from  the  Fichtian  position  but 
unconsciously  diverges  as  his  motive  was  to  supply  an  objective  side 


to  Fichte's  logical  subjecticism.  He  also  reacts  against  Fichte^s 
logical  method  and  ethical  spirit,  taking  instead  the  artistic  method 
and  spirit. 

(2).  To  Kant.  He  gets  his  starting  point  in  K's.  Critique 
of  Judgment  or  Ae.sthetic  Reason.  He  deifies  Art  in  his  philosophy 
and  says  :    "In  art  philos.  culminates." 

(3).  To  He(}EL.  Begin  as  friends  but  are  alienated  and  be- 
come antagonists, — like  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Outlines  of  his  Philosophy.  'Difficult  to  classify  as  it  is  so 
changeable.      There  are  three  well  marked  stages. 

(1).  Fichtean,  the  subject  object  category  is  basal;  (2)  Spino- 
zistic,  the  category  of  identity  is  the  basal;  (3)  Neo-Platonic  and 
mystical,  where  he  is  influenced  of  Bruno,  Bohnie,  and  the  Neo- 
Platonists.      Here  his  religious  philosophy — a  theosophy — comes  in. 

In  the  last  of  the  Fichtean  influence  we  have  the  best  view  of 
his  position.     The  other  stages  are  largely  biographical. 

Shelling  denies  the  sufiiciency  of    the   subjective   category  and 
proposes  the  subject-object  category  basis,  a  dualism. 
The  three -fold  division  of  his  philosophy  : 

I.  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Nature  is  a  kind  of  extinct  spirit 
which  has  become  swallowed  up  in  mechanism  but  at  heai't  it  is 
teleogical,  and  this  teleology  is  dynamic,  expressing  itself  under  the 
category  of  polarity  (a  conception  gotten  from  electricity).  There 
is  a  struggle  between  opposite  principles  tending  to  unite  and  reach 
a  basis  for  higher  opposites.  This  is  like  Fichte's  Thesis,  Antithe- 
sis, and  Synthesis,  and  gives  a  process  of  evolution  through  upward 
stages  of  inorganic,  organic,  and  reciprocity  of  both.  The  highest 
category  of  nature  is  the  World  Soul  or  unitary  principle,  and  hence 
he  gets  the  idea  of  a  unifying  organism. 

II.  Trausceitflental  Philosojihy.  It  corresponds  to  Hegel's 
philosophy  of  spirit,  and  Fichte's  Subjective  Idealism.  The  cate- 
gories here  are  simply  the  categories  of  nature  become  immanent, 
and  therefore  there  is  an  evolution  of  Spirit.  Three  stages  in  the 
development  of  his  philosophy  of  spirit  :  (a)  Theoretic  philosophy 
— development  of  the  psychic  consciousness  up  to  Will.  This  cor- 
responds to  Kant's  Pure  Reason,  (b)  /'ractical philosophy — takes 
up  the  idea  of  the  practical  ego  on  Fichtian  ground  and  culminates 
in  the  philosophy  of  liistory.  Here  he  transcends  the  Ficlitian  posi- 
tion and  conies  to  the  idea  of  the  Absolute  which  unites  the  subject 
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and  object  categories.  He  treats  hiafori/  as  a  lohole  under  the 
stages  of  :  (1)  Fate  or  destiny^  (2)  Nature.  This  is  the  stage  of 
Christian  civilization.  (3)  Aesthetic  philosoplty — corresponds  to 
Kant's  Critique  of  Judgment.  Here  he  plants  himself  on  Kant's 
category  of  teleology  but  subordinates  it  to  the  aesthetic  reason. 

III.  Religious  Philosophj/.  The  finite  is  a  fall  from  the  Ab- 
solute and  therefore  religion  is  the  restoration  of  the  finite  to  the  in  - 
finite  by  absorption — a  sort  of  Nirvana.  To  realize  this  he  intro- 
duces the  idea  of  mediation  and  external  incarnation  of  the  Absolute. 
Through  this  mediation  the  finite  traverses  the  path  upward  and  be- 
comes the  infinite. 

C.     ABSOLUTE  IDEALISM. 

Hkoel  (^1770-1831).  He  embodied  the  spirituality  of  Shel- 
ling in  a  more  logical  form, — a  sort  of  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
spirit  in  synthesis. 

There  are  two  stages  in  his  early  career  :  (1)  Lehrjahre,  or 
period  of  education  and  (2)  Wanderjahre  or  period  of  Bohemian 
wandering.  He  had  a  varied  experience  and  became  proficient  in 
many  branches  of  knowledge. 

Historical  Relations.  (1)  Vitally  related  to  his  own  times, 
(a)  He  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  Revolution.  At  this 
time  he  was  an  earnest  individualist,  (b)  In  the  Restoration  a 
change  came  over  him  so  that  when  the  political  revolution  over- 
threw individualism  and  set  up  a  sort  of  universalism,  Hegel's 
whole  thinking  was  carried  with  it  so  completely  as  almost  to  shut 
out  individualism  altogether. 

(2)  To  the  new  historical  method  and  spirit  of  Herder,  and 
Lessing.  Hegel  becomes  embued  with  this  spirit  and  founds  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  in  a  stricter  sense  a  philosophy  of  history. 

(3)  To  Romanticism.  This  was  an  expression  of  individual- 
ism on  the  emotional  side.  In  his  earlier  period  especially  he  favors 
its  aspirations  but  reacted  all  through  against  its  sentimentality. 

(4)  To  FiCHTE.  He  was  at  first  a  sympathizer  with  Fichte, 
but  reacts  from  individualism  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and 
therefore  naturally  drifts  away  from  him.  He  then  becomes  a 
disciple  of  Shelling. 

(5)  To  Shelling.  He  reacts  against  Shelling,  who  was  not 
formal  and  severe  enough.      Shelling' s  method  of  demonstrating  the 


Absolute  was  simply   "shot  out  of  a  pistol,"    and   Hegel    must 
deduce  it. 

(6)  To  Kant,  the  most  important  and  the  least  understood, 
Fichte  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Criticjue  or  Practical  Reason, 
Shelling  to  the  Critique  of  /Esthetic  Reason,  and  Hegel  to  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

(a)  To  the  Kantian  Categories.  Here  Hegel  finds  the  hint  for 
his  own  system.  He  reduces  their  number  to  three  and  then  to 
one,  the  Notion. 

(b)  To  K.'s  critical  method.  Kant  approaches  the  problem 
from  the  outside;  Hegel  starts  from  the  inside  and  tries  to  get  into 
the  inner  movement  of  rationality.  ' '  The  method  of  philosophy 
is  immanent."  Kant  had  excluded  the  ontological  province  of 
reality,  but  by  a  reform  of  the  Kantian  foundation,  the  gap  between 
knowledge  and  reality  would  be  closed  up  and  man  finds  himself 
able  to  know  reality  as  it  is. 

I.  Logic  His  aim  is  to  give  an  abstraction  of  the  categories, 
which  are  active  in  spirit  and  reality.  His  system  is  not  one  of 
formal  logic,  but  simply  an  abstract  transcript  of  reality. 

ElfWf'iifs  of  tlie  logic,  the  central  category  is  the  Notion.  It  is 
the  Absolute  Reality  of  things;  it  is  neither  substance,  nor  subject, 
nor  object,  but  the  Essence  of  subject  and  object.  It  is  constituted 
by  a  threefold  dialectic  which  thought  goes  through  in  realizing 
itself;  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis.  The  Notion  is  the 
one  basal  dynamic  category  of  actuality.  Since  the  world  is  rational, 
its  activity  would  be  an  activity  of  thought,  and  the  necessary  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  thought  are  the  categories  of  reality. 

Reldfion  of  IlegeP s  logic  to  ordinari/  logic  and  especially  to  the 
principle  of  contradiction.  What  part  does  contradiction  play  in 
Hegel' s  thought  ?  It  always  repre.senta  the  second  stage  in  the 
process;  i.  e. ,  a  contradiction  between  thesis  and  antithesis.  Hegel 
did  not  consider  it  a  logical  principle,  as  other  logicians  do,  but  an 
ontological  principle. 

The  stages  of  the  logical  categories  are: 

(a)  Being,  embracing  the  categories  of  quantity  and  ({uality. 

(b)  Essence,  those  of  relations,  as  interaction  and  causation; 
and 

(c)  Notion,  those  of  Ground  and  Finality.  The  Notion  is  also 
divided  into  Subjective  Notion,  Objective  Notion,  and  the  Idea  of 
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life  (thesis),  cognition  (antithesis),  and  srlf-coHKcioKSHPss  (synthesis). 
The  logic  thus  gives  categories  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest — from 
Being  to  Absolute  Spirit.  Now  he  proceeds  to  apply  these  categories 
to  nature  in  the  concrete. 

II.  Philosophy/  of  Natiiri;.  Nature  arises  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  idea  in  an  objective  form.  Here  we  have  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing the  other  than  self.  It  goes  out  into  the  other.  Logic  is  the 
j/;/ifr  activity  and  this  is  spiritual.  Hegel,  in  opposition  to  Schel- 
ling,  does  not  regard  nature  as  ccfiucf  spirit,  but  liviiig  spirit. 
Nature  realizes  itself  in  a  threefold  dialectical  movement. 

Stages  of  this  dialectical  ecolution..  It  passes  through  the  inor- 
ganic into  the  organic.  (1)  In  the  inorganic  the  spiritual  is  sub- 
merged in  mechanism,  and  we  have  no  organism,  but  simply  a  ten- 
dency to  organize.  The  inorganic  is  represented  by  Astronomy, 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  A  crystal  is  the  link  between  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organic.  (2)  In  the  organic  nature  breaks  up  into 
individualities.  Its  stages  are  geological,  vegetable  and  animal. 
The  category  of  the  organic  is  life,  the  end  of  which  is  self-conser- 
vation. The  inorganic  nature  is  pure  other,  not  '  'for  itself. ' '  Or- 
gp.nic  nature  seeps  from  objectivity  to  subjectivity.  In  sensation 
nature  is  not  only  '  'for  itself, ' '  but  begins  to  realize  itself  so  that 
here  we  begin  to  pass  from  the  objective  stage  of  nature  to  the  sub- 
jective stage  of  spirit. 

III.  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  Here  the  idea  is  not  only  for  itself, 
but  i)i  and  for  itself  in  self-consciousness.  Potentiality  begins 
where  consciousness  begins,  and,  therefore,  this  is  the  highest  form 
of  being.  This  is  the  sphere  of  man  and  God.  Here  again  the 
dialectical  movement  manifests  itself  in  three  stages  of  subjective, 
objective  and  absolute  spirit. 

1.  Subjective  Spirit — Spirit  in  its  first  manifestation. 

(A)  Anthropology.  Treated  the  mind  under  the  bondage  of 
the  body.      Crude  and  unsatisfactory. 

(B)  Phenomenology .  Spirit  begins  to  transcend  mere  sensation 
and  become  the  con.scious  ego.  It  is  a  transition  from  consciousness 
to  self-consciousnesa. 

(C)  Psychology.  Divided  into:  (a)  Theoretical;  (b)  Practical. 
In  Free  Will  we  pass  to  Objective  Spirit. 

2.  Ojectire  Spirit.  The  objective  spirit  is  the  theory  of  free 
will,  divided  into  Morality  and  Intuitional  Ethics.      Will  is  a  func- 


tion  of  an  individual,  and  its  organ  is  consciousness.  (A)  Morality 
represents  an  imperfect  attitude,  and  stands  in  antithesis  to  external 
reality.  Here  we  have  opposites  and  a  controversy.  Morality  may 
be  divided  into  three  stages:  (a)  Purpose,  subjective;  (b)  motive, 
transition  from  the  subjectsve  to  the  objective;  and  (c)  ffood,  thor- 
oughly objective.  When  the  Will  of  an  individual  identifies  itself 
with  the  objective.or  the  Good,  then  Intuitional  Ethics  arise. 

(B)  mha^-ww^  Ethics,  The  ethical  of  social  institutions  are  (a) 
i\\Q  fatiiilij,  the  first  embodiment  of  the  ethical  or  social  spirit.  It 
is  the  unit  of  a  larger  social  organism,  and  at  a  later  stage  be- 
comes (b)  civil  society.  Here  this  objective  reason  makes  the 
transition  from  the  family  to  the  state.  The  members  of  the  civil 
society  separate,  but  are  held  together  by  wants  and  protection, 
(c)  The  state  is  the  universal  ethical  individual — a  moral  person- 
ality. It  is  not  a  mechanical  organization.  His  tendency  was  to 
subordinate,  unduly,  the  individual  to  the  state.  His  ideal  is 
Greek,  and  said  the  individual  only  realized  his  ethical  good  in  and 
tlirouyh  the  state,  The  state  is  supreme,  its  best  form  being  heredi- 
tary limited  monarchy.  He  developed  a  philosophy  of  history  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  state — the  World  Spirit  manifesting  itself 
successively  in  three  stages:  (1)  Oriental,  (2)  Classical,  (3)  Ger- 
manic. 

3.  Absolute  Sjiirit.  This  is  the  stage  of  the  self-manifestation 
of  the  Idea  to  itself,  the  final  stage  of  spirit.  There  are  three 
modes  of  monifestation  of  the  Idea,  and  they  correspond  to  the  three 
modes  of  thought;  (A)  Sensuous  perception,  (B)  representative 
conception,  and  (C)  Thought  on  Ideas.  These  modes  give  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Absolute  Spirit  into:  (1)  Art,  or  the  self-manifesta- 
tion of  an  ideal  in  form.  It  gives  immediate  satisfaction.  Art  is 
divided  into  matter  and  form,  and  thence  comes  his  further  classi- 
fication into  (a)  symboUc,  where  a  symbol  is  used  to  express  the 
idea,  as  a  triangle  to  represent  the  Trinity  or  a  lion,  strength. 
Here  matter  predominates  over  form,  (b)  CtnssiatI,  where  the 
idea  is  expressed  directly — form  and  matter  have  become  commen- 
surate, (c)  Romantic,  where  the  idea  or  spirit  predominates  over 
matter,  as  in  poetry  and  music.  Poetry  and  painting  are  almost 
entirely  spiritual.  Romantic  art  contains  the  highest  spiritual  ex- 
pression. 
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(2)  Pliilosoj^lii/  of  r^Jigion,  or  (he  manifestation  of  the  Absolute 
Spirit  in  historic  form.  God  is  absolute  selP-consciousness,  and, 
therefore,  that  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  realize;  here  Hegel 
may  be  criticised,  as  he  leaves  no  place  for  divine  transcendence. 
His  theology  is  the  weakest  part  of  his  philosophy. 

(3)  AhsoJnte  philosophy — here  the  Absolute  Idea  manifests  itself 
in  thought.  This  is  the  highest  step  of  philosophy.  He  tried  to 
trace  the  history  of  philosophy  infernally  from,  this  standpoint,  but 
failed  because  this  world  is  actual,  not  ideal.  His  was  an  ideal 
system. 

Revieiv  and  Criticism  of  Iranscendental  Idealism.  The  move- 
ment as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  thinking,  and 
compares  in  speculative  and  spiritualistic  respects  to  the  Socratic  in 
Greek  thought. 

Its  motive  and  aim  was  a  dissatisfaction  with  Kant's  theories, 
and  especially  his  theory  of  knowledge.  It  aimed  to  heal  the 
breach  between  knowledge  and  reality,  and  restore  the  ontological 
to  the  sphere  of  the  knowable.  Thus  the  movement  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Kant,  who  is  the  key  to  its  solution.  It  introduced  spirit- 
uality on  one  side,  and  the  knowability  of  the  real  on  the  other. 

Truth  and  Value  of  Transcendentalism.  (1)  It  is  an  antidote  to 
all  negative  tendencies  in  philosophy.  It  is  positive  and  a  purely 
spiritualistic  movement  as  regards  the  basal  fact  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  principle  which  transcends  agnosticism.  (2)  It  asserts  the 
principle  of  spiritualism  versus  materialism.  The  primal  categories 
of  Being  and  Reality  are  spiritual. 

Weahnesses  in,  its  Historical  c(nd  Practical  Resfilts. 

(1)  Its  Relation  to  Science.  It  does  not  adequately  ground 
mechanism  and  its  forces  and  laws.  It  tends  to  reduce  mechanism 
to  mere  appearance — denying  its  reality  by  implication.  Therefore, 
it  impaired  the  necessary  basis  of  science  which  appeared  (a)  in 
Fichte,  who  had  no  philosophy  of  nature,  but  identifies  it  with  the 
moral  and  ethical  side  of  the  world,  The  obstacle  which  opposes 
itself  to  the  will  can  never  assert  itself  as  real.  Again  (b)  Shelling 
saw  the  difficulty  and  tried  to  remedy  it,  but  he  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  mechanism  or  its  categories  e.  g. ,  causation,  &c. ,  but 
he  had  rather  a  teleological  view.  The  result  was  that  final  causes 
usurped  the  whole  sphere  of  Natural  causation,  and  so  by  the  intro- 
duction of  teleology  into  nature  he  does  away  with  science.      Then 
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the  life  of  scieace  depended  upon  a  rebellion  against  Shelling,  which 
resulted  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Lastly  (c)  Hegel  differs  from 
Shelling  by  recognizing  the  categories  of  mechanism  and  science, 
and  also  tries  to  put  science  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Hegel  tried  to 
force  his  dialectic  on  all  forces  of  nature,  whether  they  would  take 
it  or  not. 

(2)  Its  Relation  to  Rrllyion.  Religion  presupposes  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  the  object  of  his  worship.  This  distinc- 
tion is  never  realized  by  Transcendental  Idealism.  Fichte  finds 
God  by  deifying  the  Ego;  Shelling  in  his  World-Spirit,  which  is  not 
distinguished  from  its  human  manifestation,  and  so  becomes  pan- 
theistic. Hegel  virtually  denies  the  distinction  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Absolute  which  tends  to  swallow  up  everything  and  re- 
duce it  to  unreality.  He  has  a  theory  of  mediation,  but  it  is  inad' 
equate,  because  it  is  merely  the  self  mediation  of  the  Absolute. 
Hegelianlsm  divided  into  three  sections  of  right,  left  and  center. 
The  riyht  wing  was  the  immediate  following  of  Hegel,  who  thought 
his  system  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with  Christianity  and  phil- 
osophical expression  of  the  Christian  dogmatism.  Daub  was  a 
leader  in  this  movement. 

The  left  wing  reacted  from  that  view,  its  representatives  are 
Strauss  and  Feuerbach.  Here  we  have  the  suppression  of  the  Chris- 
tian supernatural  and  the  founding  of  religion  on  a  naturalistic  basis ; 
therefore  atheistic. 

The  center^  represented  by  Biedermann,  is  a  mediating  view,  try- 
ing to  reconcile  Christian  supernaturalism  with  religious  evolution. 
Caird  follows  this  view. 

Now  we  take  up  the  points  of  Reaction  against  Transcendental 
Idealism.  The  reaction  was  I  against  its  one  sided  Intellectual- 
ism.  Its  representatives  are  Herder,  Jacobi  and  Schleirmacher. 
II  Against  its  Optimism.  Its  representatives  are  Schopenhauer 
and  the  Pessimists. 

I  INTELLECTUALISM.  It  was  a  reassertion  of  feeling  or 
immediate  intuition  against  the  claims  of  the  intellect.  Every- 
thing had  been  reduced  to  rational  conception  against  which  this 
movement  protests. 

IIEPRESENTATIVES. 

(1)  Herder  (^im-180S) — a  contemporary  of  Kant.  His 
most  important  relation  to  modern  thought  is  his  idea  of  historic  evo- 
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lution.  All  he  did  in  philosophy  was  to  protest  against  Kant' s  separ- 
ation of  intellect  and  sensibility,  and  applied  this  especially  to  K's 
Aesthetics.  He  thought  it  did  not  do  justice  to  feeling  and  spon- 
taneity— too  cold  and  lifeless. 

(2)  Jacobi  (^17Jf.3-1819).  He  was  a  critic  of  many  as- 
pects of  Kant.  He  rejects  Reason  (the  faculty  of  conception)  and 
declares  for  Faith  which  is  a  kind  of  Feeling-Intuition — the  true 
oro-an  of  knowledge.  The  Understanding  can  know  only  relations, 
not  truth  or  reality.  He  said  the  only  two  systems  worth  consider- 
ing are  Kant  and  Spinoza.  Since  the  one  is  negative  and  the  other 
denies  Grod,  Philosophy  is  shown  to  be  impossible,  and  therefore 
truth  must  be  a  revelation.  He  asserted  the  right  of  consciousness 
to  its  own  point  of  view.      He  is  a  forerunner  of  Romanticism. 

(3)  ScHLEiRMACHER  (1768-1834-).  Though  a  contemporary 
of  the  three  Idealists,  he  reacts  against  them.  His  importance  is 
mainly  for  theology  and  religion  though  signficant  in  philosophy. 

Historical  Antecedents — (A)  Romanticism.  At  first  he  identi- 
fies himself  with  it  and  asserts  it  in  the  sphere  of  religion  where  he 
is  intensely  individualistic  ;  Religion  is  the  function  of  individual 
feeling.  This  extreme  view  later  cures  itself  and  he  developes  in 
himself  the  historic  consciousness  out  of  which  he  gets  his  religion. 
(B)  Kant  and  the  Transcendental  Idealists — mainly  a  reaction 
though  partly  sympathetic.  His  theory  of  knowledge  is  like  Kant' s 
but  he  reacts  against  their  intellectualism.  (C)  His  relation  to  Ja- 
cobi, Spinoza  and  the  Mystics  is  sympathetic.  Spinoza  aflfects  his 
conception  of  the  world  and  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  There 
is  a  mystical  tendency  in  his  works.  One  of  the  most  cultured  men 
of  his  time,  his  whole  philosophy  is  characterized  by  his  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  Knowledge  and  Feeling-Intuition;  one  the  organ 
of  science,  the  other  of  religion. 

Outlines  of  SoUetit  Points. 

1,  Theory  of  Knowledge. — Knowledge  in  its  nature  is  thought, 
and  thought  has  certain  criteria  that  leads  to  knowledge,  as  social 
criteria  and  objective  criteria.  The  factors  of  such  thought  are  both 
sensibility  and  understanding  (organic  and  intellectual).  These 
must  co-operate  if  we  are  to  reach  knowledge.  Reality  presents 
from  these  standpoints  two  aspects,  chaos  and  cosmos.  This  dual- 
ism is  transcended  in  self  consciousness  where  thought  and  being  are 
identified,  and  is  ultimately  transcended  in  God.     We  intuit  God  but 
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cannot  characterize  Him.      Thus  absolute  knowledge  is  possible  only 
in  part.      lie  combines  gnosticism  and  agnosticism. 

2.  Omiito/offi/  mid  tlieoloyij — He  took  Spinoza's  view  of  natura 
naturata  and  natura  naturans.  God  is  the  only  free  being  in  the 
world  while  others  are  conditioned.  He  transcends  our  right  to  as- 
cribe personality  to  Him. 

3.  Etiilcdl  Tlirnrij — developed  from  the  Ego  as  the  Will. 
There  are  two  aspects  of  the  igo,  as  (a),  where  it  is  passive  as  in 
religion,  and  (b)  where  it  is  conscious  and  active  or  free,  as  in  ethics. 
Here  w^i  see  the  influence  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  Ehmimfx  of  In's 
view.  Ethics  are  founded  on  the  threefold  basis  of  Good,  Virtue, 
and  Duty.  The  Good  arises  in  the  agreement  of  Reason  and  Nature. 
The  highest  Good  is  the  perfection  of  the  whole  nature.  Virtue  is 
personal  Good  made  inward  as  disposition  and  outward  as  skill  or 
adapted  action  Duty  is  the  idea  of  the  Good  as  law  or  the  cate- 
gorical imperative.  It  is  a  spontaneous,  coercive  impulse — a  func- 
tion of  feeling — rather  than  rational,  as  Kant  held.  The  maxim  of 
Ethics  is,  '  Act  at  every  instant  with  all  thy  moral  power.  Always 
do  that  toward  which  thou  findest  thyself  inwardly  moved. ' ' 

4.  Religious  Pliilosophy.  Religion  arises  on  the  passive  side 
of  man's  experience;  man  must  put  himself  in  a  passive  attitude 
in  order  that  religious  truth  may  dawn  upon  his  consciousness. 
His  central  doctrine  is  that  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  His 
Philosophy  and  Religion  are  not  quite  consistent. 

II.     OPTIMISM. 

Kant  was  not  an  extreme  optimist  since  he  recognized  the  reality 
of  evil.  His  theoretic  philosophy  is  somewhat  pessimistic,  but  in  his 
Ethics,  the  spirit  transcends  evil.  Life  is  a  struggle  through  which 
good    is  achieved. 

Fichte  also  held  that  the  Good  was  to  be  realized  through  the 
struggle  against  evil.      Shelling  scarely  recognized  Evil. 

In  Hegel  the  Fichtean  struggle  reappears,  but  it  is  more  than  a 
struggle  of  Will.  It  is  a  dialectic  of  spirit  in  which  contradiction 
and  evil  are  constantly  being  transcended  in  a  third  term,  the  Good. 
It  is  optimistic  in  the  large  sense  of  that  term.  Against  this 
movement  Schopenhauer  reacts. 

ScHOPENHAUKH  (1 788-1 8G0.) 

Jlisfon'cd/  Antecedents.  (A)  His  domestic  life  embittered  his 
estimate  of  women  in  general,  and  deprived  him  of  the  culture  of  a 
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llappy  home. 

(B)  Romanticism    was    in    harmony  with  his   nature    and    he 
absorbed  many  of  its  elements. 

(C)  An  enthusiastic  student  of  Plato. 

(D)  He  regards  himself  as  the  disciple  and  only  true  interpreter 
of  Kant.      This  is  his  most  important  relation. 

(E)  He   is  penetrated  with  Orientalism,  whose  influence  upon 
him  is  next  to  that  of  Kant. 

(F)  Transcendentalism  supplied  the  motive  of  reaction,    on  ac- 
count of  its  optimism  and  its  misinterpretation  of  Kant 

Ouflines  of  his  Fhilowphy  His  first  great  step  was  taken  in  his 
juvenile  work,  where  he  tries  to  generalize  the  categories  of  Kant 
and  reduce  them  to  expressions  of  the  one  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason.  He  reduced  the  twelve  categories  of  the  phenomenal 
world  to  space,  time,  and  casualty.  In  his  great  work,  "  The 
World  as  Will  and  Idea,"  he  presents  the  world  in  two  aspects: 
( 1 )  The  world  as  Vorstellung,  or  the  ' '  show  world. "  It  is  the 
world  of  manifestation  or  idea,  and  is  not  Real.  (2)  The  world 
as  Things-in-Themselves  is  the  Real  world.  Will  is  the  underlying- 
energy  of  the  world,  but  it  is  blind  and  irrational.  Here  is  his 
chief  difference  from  Hegel.  Will  is  moved  by  mere  impulse  to 
live,  not  reason,  and  gives  rise  to  the  world  of  individual  existence, 
which  is  pure  evil.  Life  wastes  itself  in  fruitless  paradox  and 
struggle  of  chaotic  elements  withoui  purpose.  "All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.' ' 

Stages  of  the  Will  in  its  itriiyyle  towards  Freedom  are: 

(1)  Egoistic  stage,  whiih  is  one  of  pure  evil.  Will  is  purely 
individual. 

(2)  ^'Eifhetic  stage  is  the  first  step  in  the  transcendence  of  the 
individual  struggle  of  life,  taken  in  the  disinterested  contemjjlation 
of  Art.      It  is  the  first  stej)  toward  salvation. 

(3)  Ethical  stage  has  intentional  denial  of  self  as  its  central 
category.  We  reach  denial  in  two  ways:  (a)  Sympathy,  in  which 
we  suffer  voluntarily  witli  others,  and  (b)  through  Personal  suffer- 
ing, a  more  terrible  road,  in  which  we  break  with  egoism. 

(4)  The  religious  stage  is  the  final  one  (completely  Oriental) . 
The  last  word  of  Orientalism  is  denial,   the  complete  suppression ' 
of  individuality  and  lapse  into  the  Universal — Nirvana. 

From  this  point   of  view   we    understand   Scho2)enhaner:      Any 
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world  is  the  worst  possible  world  and  individual  existence  is  unmiti- 
gated evil. 

CiilmitKttion  of  Pemmism.  Edward  A'^on  Hartmann,  who 
is  still  alive,  was  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  but  departs  from  him 
in  many  respects. 

(1)  The  thing-in -itself  which  S.  calls  Will,  Von  H.  calls  Un- 
conscious Intelligence,  (2)  The  phenomenal  world  (Vorstellung), 
though  originating  in  blind  impulse,  is  guided  in  its  development  by 
intelligence.  The  world  is  therefore  the  best  possible  world,  but  any 
world  is  evil.  This  is  Pessimism  in  a  modified  form.  He  repudi- 
ates the  principle  of  Denial,  and  founds  his  philosophy  of  Salvation 
on  Despair,  It  is  to  be  attained  by  throwing  ourselves  into  the 
world  process    and  hastening  it. 

Criticii^m  on  Pfs^stmism.  It  has  given  a  true  insight  into  Evil  as 
a  Real  element  in  the  world.  From  a  certain  standpoint  all  is  Non- 
Being,  Chaos,  Evil.  If  one  identifies  himself  with  this  view  he  is 
bound  to  be  a  Pessimist.  It  is  a  sobering  influence.  The  fault 
with  Pessimism  is  that  it  does  not  recognize  Divine  Order  of  crea- 
tion and  developmant  which  is  constantly  overcoming  Chios  and 
Ev'il.  If  a  min  identifies  himsjlt  with  this,  his  world  will  ba  one 
of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Good. 

TRANSCENDENTAL   REAUSflfl. 

Necjafivrl)!  it  reacted  (a)  against  Kant's  negative  metaphysics. 
They  must  rest  on  a  Real  basis,  (b)  Against  Transendental  Ideal- 
ism because  the  Real  is  not  One  but  Many. 

Puslttccli/  it  reacted  against  the  (a)  Kantian  Thing-in-Itself, 
which  must  be  a  constitutiinial  term  in  philosophy,  and  hence  con- 
ceivable, (b)  It  is  related  to  the  Monads  of  Leibnitz.  It  went 
back  to  pre  Kantian  times  and  asserts  Individualism  in  opposition 
to   Universalism. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
IIeruart  (177G-1841).  His  definition  of  philosophy  is:  "  Tlie 
elaboration  or  working  over  of  the  conceptijns  of  ordinary  experi- 
ence." This  definition  was  made  necessary  by  the  contradictions 
(not  Hegelian,  but  such  as  the  Eleatic  between  the  One  and  the 
Many)  which  arise  in  experience.  A  thing  is  conceived  as  one 
thing  manifesting  many  qualities,  but  a  unitary  substance  can  have 
but  one  (|uality.      His  whole  philosophy  is  given  up  to  the   solving 
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of  this  problem.  His  philosophy  is  divided  into:  (1)  Lottie,  Vfh'uAi 
is  a  prelioiinary  and  clearing  up  process.  (2)  ^■Esfhi'fics  is  a  sub- 
sidiary branch  of  philosophy  which  discusses  the  moral,  emotional, 
and  {esthetic  needs  of  man.  (3)  MefapJii/sirs  i-tands  central  and 
works  over  experience  to  remove  contradictions.  The  essential 
terms  here  are  the  Monads.  Reals  are  a  multiplicity  of  absolutely 
simple  essences  with  a  plurality  of  qualities.  Interaction  involves 
external  and  internal  impact.  That  is,  if  we  conceive  A  and  B  to 
be  an  impact,  it  will  give  rise  to  A',  and  A,  B,  and  C  will  give  rise 
to  A",  where  the  presence  of  A  represents  unity  of  substance, 
while  the  primes  represent  its  different  qualities. 

He  applied  this  to  the  universal  law  of  Self- Preservation.  The 
Heals  are  in  interaction  vinder  this  law  in  two  ways,  (a)  by  sup- 
pressing the  f/t/wr,  and  (b)  by  affiliating  the  othei-  to  itself.  This 
struggle  gives  rise  to  the  world  of  phenomena.  As  applied  to  man, 
the  soul  is  a  monad  developed  to  consciousness,  and  the  body  is  a 
plexus  of  undeveloped  monads  which  have  not  arisen  to  conscious- 
ness- One  element  in  consciousness  tries  to  suppress  or  affiliate  the 
others.  Here  we  have  the  basis  for  modern  Experimental  Psy- 
chology. 

Herbart's  importance  was  that  (1)  he  founded  the  Realistic 
Metaphysics  of  Transcendentalism. 

(2)  He  drew  more  clearly  the  distinction  between  theoretic 
metaphysics  and  the  considerations  of  moral  worth  and  value. 

(3)  He  was  the  founder  of  modern  experimental  psychology. 
His  most  important  influence  is  in  psychology. 

(4)  He  was  the  leader  in  an   important  pedagogical  movement. 
Beneke   (1789-1854)    was  more   realistic   and   empirical  than 

Herbart.  He  tried  to  free  psychology  from  all  pre-suppositions. 
He  stands  as  a  link  between  Herbart  and  the  later  psychological 
development. 

LoTZE  (1817-1S81).  His  antecedents  are  much  the  same  as 
Beneke' 8  and  Herbart's.  His  culture  was  broader  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  was  influenced  by  two  movements  of  his  time  : 
(1)  The  plillosophical  iiiovejuenf.  He  rejects  Hegel's  negative 
conception  of  the  x\bsolute,  but  recognizes  the  necessity  of  the  Uni- 
versal. His  tendency  was  a  one  sided  pantheism.  (2)  The  scien- 
fijic  mocenient  was  also  a  powerful  influence.  The  early  and  middle 
part  of  the   nineteenth  century  is   noted  for  its  great  strides  in  sci- 
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ence,  and  especially  in  physiology  and  biology.  Lotze  was  a  med- 
ical man,  and  this  gave  him  a  greater  appreciation  of  science.  He 
sought  a  better  basis  for  the  scientific  methods,  (a)  He  opposed 
Shelling' 8  attempt  to  substitute  Teleology  for  Mechanism.  Finality 
must  be  expelled  from  science,  (b)  This  led  to  the  rejection  of 
Hegel's  dialectic.  Teleology  is  a  category  of  the  metaphy.sical,  not 
the  scientific  view  of  the  world.  He  repudiates  the  charge  of  being 
a  materialist. 

Leading  Idea*  of  His  system.  ( 1 )  His  conception  of  the  proh- 
lem  and  method  of  philosophy  is  much  like  Herbart's,  but  he  de- 
nies that  he  is  a  Herbartian.  He  works  over  experience  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  rational  consistency.  His  doctrine  of  Reals  connects 
him  with  Leibnitz.  He  modified  the  Herbartian  conception  of 
Metaphysical  Reals  by  making  them  more  spiritnal.  Nothing  can 
be  real  that  is  not  a  soul-like  substance.  A  substance  must  be  soul- 
like to  be-internally  modified.  (2)  The  interaction  of  these  Reals. 
Here  he  has  the  Herbartian  conception,  but  works  it  out  better. 
The  individual  Reals  constitute  a  system ,  of  Reals,  and  by  inter- 
actions they  give  rise  to  manifestations.  (3)  He  departs  from 
Herbart  only  in  his  doctrine  of  Individuals  and  Universals.  We 
can  conceive  of  interaction  only  if  the  phenomena  that  interact  are 
manifestations  of  an  ultimate  unitary  Real. 

(4).  His  Spiritualism.  The  individual  Reals  are  soul-like.  If 
they  were  anything  else  the  interactions  would  be  impossible,  be- 
cause only  in  the  soul  do  we  find  successive  diversity  with  real 
identity. 

(5.)  Mechanism  and  Teleology.  Mechanism  is  a  category  qf 
the  phenomenal  world,  and  as  the  phenomenal  rests  on  the  real  so 
does  the  Mechanical  rest  on  Teleology.  The  reality  of  the  world 
is  not  what  it  is,  but  what  it  is  to  he.  Everything  leads  up  to  and 
presupposes  the  Teleological ;  this  gives  the  basis  for  his  religious, 
philosophy. 

Religious  Philosophy.  (I)  The  general  metaphysical  basis  of 
religion  is  found  in  the  Spiritualistic  Conception  of  the  Absolute  as 
one  substance.  Is  this  Absolute,  God?  Here  he  criticised  the 
proofs,  and  said  they  were  not  absolute,  but  relative,  (2)  The 
specific  basis  of  religion  is  Goo,dness,  If  God  exists  he  is  good. 
The  question  for  religion  to  answer  is  whether  the  worl^  has  been 
created  on  the  category  of  goodness  oi;-  not,  and  it  must  answer  ia 
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the  aflSrmative.  So  religion  is  optimistic.  (3)  The  Existence  of 
Evil  goes  against  the  assumption  that  the  world  is  good.  So  the 
category  of  Good  is  left  in  doubt,  and  religion  is  held  trembling  in 
a  balance  between  Optimism  and  Pessimism.  (4)  Worth  and  Value 
is  determined  in  ethical  and  aesthetic  terms,  and  they  throw  the 
balance  in  favor  of  religion.  Religion  has  a  right  to  postulate  its 
view  of  the  world,  because  if  the  world  is  teleological  then  some- 
thing must  be  of  supreme  worth  and  value.  Man' s  crying  out  for 
God  is  a  good  reason  that  He  is  of  supreme  worth.  So  good  is  the 
positive  and  dominating  category  in  the  world. 

Theory  of  Knowledge.  (1)  It  is  Subjective  Idealism.  He  re- 
duces the  world  of  cognition  to  subjectivity — space,  time  and  cog- 
nition. Much  like  Kant.  (2)  He  translates  his  system  into  the 
real  by  his  Metaphysical  Reals,  which  are  objective.  So  our  knowl- 
edge is  ohjective.  (3)  This  stage  of  knowledge  is  where  he  brought 
in  the  postulate  of  Universal  Substance,  which  gave  a  kind  of  pan- 
theistic conception  to  the  universe.  (4)  Universal  Substance 
marks  the  limit  of  knowledge. 

Two  elements  in  Lotze  s  system  may  he  criticised.  (a)  He  tried 
to  qualify  the  Individual  by  introducing  the  Universal,  and  so  his 
tendency  was  toward  pantheism;  especially  in  his  religious  philoso- 
phy. Pantheism  gives  undue  prominence  to  the  Universal,  (b) 
In  his  religious  philosophy  he  virtually  gives  up  the  problem  of 
evil  as  insoluable,  because  we  cannot  find  sufficient  ground  to  subor- 
dinate it  to  the  good.  This  leads  to  a  largely  negative  position  in 
religion  and  metaphysics.  We  must  have  a  more  positive  theoretic 
ground  for  religion. 

THE  GERMAN  MOVEMENT  AS  A  WHOLE. 

Note  (1),  its  relation  to  Kant  and  pre-Kantians.  K.  pointed 
out  the  fundamental  issue  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  motive  of 
this  movement  was  a  dissatisfaction  with  K. '  s  limit  of  knowledge. 
(2)  This  dissatisfaction  led  to  a  modification  of  Kantism  by  the  in- 
troduction 0^ feeling ^  faith  and  intuition  of  Jacobi  and  Schleier- 
macher.  It  was  a  backward  movement  to  the  Pre-Kantians  and 
Spinoza,  and  resulted  in  Transcendental  Realism,  The  Transcen- 
dental movements  had  the  common  quality  of  asserting  the  reality 
of  the  supersensible  or  Spiritual. 
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'"■  A.     ENGLISH  EMPIRICISM. 


It  is  the  leading  English  movement  of  the  present  and  opposes 
German  Transcendentalism.  Its  defect  is  a  lack  of  Spiritualism. 
Hume  holds  a  "place  in  English  thinking,  like  that  of  Kant  in  Ger- 
man thought.  It  is  greatly  influenced  by  Egoism  and  Utilitarian- 
ism in  ethics. 

Elements  'of  the  Movement — Association  ism.  Its  characteristics 
are:  (1)  The  development  of  the  principle  of  the  Association  of 
ideas  as  the  soul  of  mental  synthesis.  They  took  the  hint  from 
Locke  and  Hume.  (2)  Its  correlation  of  the  brain  and  mind  func- 
tions.     Physiological  psychology  grew  out  of  thisi 

Representatives.  David  HARTLEY  {1704-1757,  founder  of  the 
school  and  contemporary  of  Hume.  Noted  for  (a)  doctrine  of  the 
association  of  ideas  as  a  combining  principle  of  mental  states,  (b) 
Connected  consciousness  with  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Nervous 
vibrations  leave  behind  fainter  vibrations,  and  these  are  the  physical 
basis  for  ideas. 

Joseph  Priestly  {1733-1804-),  intensified  Hartley's  system 
some  and  tended  towards  Materialism. 

James  Mill  [1773-1836).  Sensationalism  of  Hume  is  his  basis. 
His  special  work  is  the  analysis  of  mental  states  into  sensations. 
Laid  a  foundation  for  his  son  and  later  philosophers. 

J.  S.  Mill  {1806-1873). 

Logic.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  aimed  at 
social  and  political  reform.  It  embraced  both  Deduction  and  Induc- 
tion in  synthesis.  Deduction  rests  on  Induction.  Mill  aims  to 
introduce  the  methods  of  the  physical  sciences,  as  ideal,  into  the 
political  and  social  sciences. 

Nature  of  Induction— It  is  a  process  of  generalization  from  par- 
ticulars to  laws,  and  its  basis  is  Uniformity  in  Nature. 

Stages  of  Induction — (1)  Empirical  generalization  (cannot  iden> 
tify  with  causation).  (2)  Reduction  to  causal  relations.  Here 
we  get  general  laws. 

1.  Political  Economij .  Method  is  an  application  of  exact  and 
rigid  analysis  (too  deductive).  His  Wage  Fund  theory  is  alto- 
gether too  rigid.  He  held  there  was  no  place  for  legislation  in  the 
sphere  of  production.  Mill  did  more  than  any  other  to  reduce 
Political  Economy  to  a  scientific  basis. 
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2.  General  Philosophy,  Antecedents  are  :  (1)  Hume  and 
Associational  School.  (2)  Scottish  School,  and  especially  Hamil- 
ton, who  gave  him  great  stimulus.  (3)  Greatly  influenced  by  his 
father. 

I.  Psychology.  Founded  directly  on  Hume  and  his  father. 
Note  (1)  his  Doctrine  of  the  Categories.  All  elements  have  four 
categories  of  (a)  minds,  (b)  bodies,  (c)  states  of  consciousness,  (d) 
relations  among  states  of  consciousness.  He  reduces  (a)  and  (b)  to 
(c)  and  (d),  and  starts  with  consciousness  containing  relations. 
(2)  Doctrine  of  Self  and  the  External  World.  Did  not  do  much 
with  this.  His  great  work  in  is  on  the  origin  of  our  Belief  in  the 
external  world.  This  external  world  is  reduced  to  sensations  plus 
a  permanent  possibility  of  sensations.  Then  what  is  Self?  It  is 
Feelings  in  plexuses.  Mill's  views  are  good  psychdogically,  but 
but  defective  epistemologically. 

II.  Metaphysics.  Tendency  was  towards  Positivism.  He  re- 
jects Spencer's  postulate  of  the  necessary  existence  of  an  absolute 
Unknowable  (may  be  uiiknown,  but  not  unknowable). 

B.     ENGLISH  POSITIVISM. 

It  originated  in  France  in  Comte.  He  reduced  all  social  and  ethi- 
cal phenomena  to  a  scientific  basis;  eliminating  all  metaphysical  and 
spiritual  elements.  He  developed  his  doctrine  of  human  develop- 
ment under  three  stages:  (1)  theological,  where  all  phenomena  is 
ascribed  to  personal  agencies — fetichism.  (2)  Metapkysical,  ab- 
stract entities  and  causes  are  substituted  for  personal  agencies.  (3) 
Scientific,  scientific  law  is  substituted  for  abstract  entities.  This  is 
the  stage  of  knowledge. 

To  carry  this  out  he  developes  his  basis  of  scienee  under  three 
heads:  (a)  phenomena,  beyond  which  knowledge  cannot  go,  (b) 
relations,  among  phenomena  (sequence  and  co-existence) ;  (c)  cate- 
gories of  law  and  cause,  the  theory  of  invariable  antecedents.  He 
applies  his  categories  to  the  world  in  an  evolutionary  manner. 

Liinit  of  Knowledge.  Anything  which  contains  a  dynamic  force 
or  quality  is  excluded  from  metaphysics.  He  draws  limits  between 
subject  and  object  and  confines  psychology  to  phrenology  which  is 
the  true  science  of  the  mind.  Reduced  religion  to  an  anthropolog- 
ical basis. 
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J.  S.  Mill,  tho'  not  a  Positivist,  introduced  it  into  England  in 
1840,  but  amended  it  (1)  by  giving  it  a  psychological  basis  for  the 
distinction  between  body  and  mind  (allowed  introspection.)  (2)  By 
introducing  dynamic  conceptions  which  Comte  had  eliminated. 

G.  H.  Lewes  (1817- 1878.)  Three  stages  of  his  life:  (1) 
Purely  literary.  (2)  Becomes  interested  in  biological  study.  (3) 
Philosophical  stage;  due  chiefly  to  Comte  and  Mill. 

Outlines  of  his  Philosophy.  Leading  conceptions  are:  (1) 
Biological — Connects  Biology  and  Psychology  through  nerve  tissues. 
He  also  recognizes  the  validity  of  introspection.  Given  sensibility 
and  its  laws  and  all  mentality  may  be  deduced.  (2)  Evolution — 
None  of  his  predecessors  has  made  a  constitutive  use  of  Race-Ex- 
perience as  a  principle  in  philosophy.  Here  he  is  indebted  to 
Spencer  who  first  grasped  this  principle  in  its  whole  breadth;  here 
Positivism  and  Evolution  touch. 

(1)  Genesis  of  Mind  and  its  Powers.  (1)  Data:  sensibility 
and  its  laws.  There  are  no  Innate  Ideas.  (2)  Mind  developes  its 
powers:  (a)  mental  faculties  which  are  modified  sensations.  We 
have  instincts  and  these  become  habits,  (b)  Mental  forms,  neces- 
sary truth.  Genetically  they  are  products  derived  from  sense 
elements  by  the  laws  of  growth.  The  characteristic  of  a  necessary 
truth  rests  in  the  universality  of  its  application . 

(2)  Limits  of  Knowledge.  Three  spheres  of  conceivable  being: 
{\)  sensible,  open  to  observation.  (2)  Super -sensible,  observable 
things  that  haven't  been  observed — north  pole  scenery.  This 
fixes  the  limit  to  knowledge.  (3)  Supra-sensible,  "metempirical" 
sphere.      Here  we  cannot  assert  that  realities  exist. 

i^os^tVyVAsw  has  two  sides:  (a)  .scteHY{/7V,  its  strong  side,  (b)  Meta- 
physics, Rational  and  Spiritual  Truth  eliminated. 

C.      EVOLUTION. 

Historical  Antecedents:  (1)  Ancient — Anaximander,  Aristotle, 
Atonaists,  who  developed  the  mechanical  side.  (2)  Modern — 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  Geology  (in  a  genetic  history  of  the  world), 
but  mainly  in  Biology.  It  had  not  previously  been  raised  to  a  philo- 
sophical principle;  this  honor  falls  to  Spencer. 
Herbert  Spencer  {1820—) 

General  character  of  his  system,  (1)  Synthetic,  harmonizing 
Empiricism  and  Transcendentalism    on  an  evolutionary  basis,      (2) 
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Realistic^ — there  are  real  data  in  knowledge  though  we  cannot  know 
them.  (3)  Evolutionary, — developed  under  the  concepts  of  race- 
experience  and  heredity.  (4)  This  brings  up  the  issue  between 
the  Empiricists  and  Nativists.  Spencer  modified  Empiricism  by 
showing  that  the  individual  brings  certain  endowments  into "" the 
world  with  him  which  are  the  product  of  race -experience.  His 
whole  philosophy  is  an  elaboration  of  this  principle. 

.A.  First  Principles :  I.  Unknowahle.  (1)  He  points ^out 
that  there  is  mystery  in  all  aspects  of  the  world.  Tries  to  show 
that  this  is  the  final  voice  of  religion  and  science.  (2)  All  thinking 
is  a  relating  process.  (3)  The  relativity  of  knowledge  is  seen  in 
Evolution.  We  cannot  characterize  the  Absolute  but  it  necessarily 
exists.  .., 

11.  Knowahle.  The  Unknowable  is  the  basis  of  the  Knowable^ 
His  definition  of  philosophy  is,  "Knowledge  of  the  utmost  gener- 
ality. ' '      Philosophy  and  Science  differ  only  in  degree. 

Data  of  Philosophy.  (1)  An  unknowable,  underlying  power  of 
which  all  things  are  manifestations.  (2)  Knowable  likenesses  and 
difi'erences  among  tho'se  manifestations.  (3)  Segregation  of  the  mani- 
festations into  subjective  and  objective  spheres. 

Postulates  on  which  philosophy  must  proceed  ;  (1)  Indestrncta- 
hility  of  matter;  (2)  continuity  of  motion  ;  (3)  persistence  of  forole  ; 
(4)  persistence  of  relations  among  forces  ;  (5)  transformation  and 
equivalence  of  forces;  (6)  direction  of  motion  (along  the  line  of  least 
resistence),  (7)  rythm  of  motion. 

Elahoratlon  of  the  Idea  of  Evolution.  (1)  Its  nature  is  one  of 
continuous  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  throughout  spajcg. 
(2)  Its  law  is  one  of  continuous  differentiation  a.nd  lntegratlQn^])V.e- 
eupposing  an  original  homogeneity.  (3)  Its  Interpretation;  h^w 
does  it  work?  (a)  Unstaple  homogeneity;  (b)  multiplication ^f 
effects;  (c)  segregation  and  distinction;  (d)  /»/ey>'aY/o?i  and  forma- 
tion of  centers  of  being;  (e)  complete  equilibrium, — when  evolu- 
tion reaches  its  height,  dissolution  begins.  When  the  process  is 
once  started  in  a  sphere,  it  keeps  on  in  that  sphere  until  it  reaches 
the  hio'hest  degree  of  generalization,  and  then  it  begins  the  path 
downward.  The  stages  may  be  dually  marked,  as  (a)  inorganic 
(Astronomy,  &c.);  organic  (Biology,  Sociology,  &c.)  Spencer 
only  deals  with  the  latter. 
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Biologloil  Evolution.  Life  is  the  progressive  adjustment  of  a 
living  organism  to  a  changing  environment.  This  is  effected 
through  adaptation  and  heredity. 

B.  Psycho- Genetic  Tlieorij.  Psychological  evolution  rests  on 
the  basis  of  Biological  evolution  in  a  modified  form. 

Datii.  (1)  The  nervous  system  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  (2) 
^stho-Physiology  is  a  correlation  of  the  nervous  system  and  its 
development  with  consciousness.  Changes  in  consciousne?s  and 
nervous  shocks  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

Inductions.  The  process  of  mental  evolution  under  the  aspects 
of  (I)   Mental  Powers  and  (II)  Mental  Forms. 

(I)  ■■  M(.'nt<d  PoirerH.  There  is  a  gradual  progressive  correspond- 
ence between  the  conscious  organism  and  its  environment;  a  proce.'^s 
of  accommodation  producing  habit. 

Datd.  Consciousness  in  its  lowest  terms  is  a  mass  of  .sensuous 
feelings  possessing  the  tendency  of  Revivability  and  Associability. 
The  result  is  the  evolution  of  consciousness  in  general  as  an  original 
whole.  "  Faculties  arise  as  stages  in  the  process  of  organization." 
Habit  becomes  instinct;  instinctive  function  is  the  ideal.  Memory 
is  the  feeling  of  the  stress  which  accompanies  the  formation  of  new 
coherences.  Reason  is  about  the  same,  but  acts  among  groups  of 
mental  states.  Will  is  similar,  and  results  in  resolution  to  act;  the 
stronger  motive  prevails  and  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  Will. 

(II)  Mental  Forms,  intuitions  or  fundamental  truths.  They 
are  instincts  or  habits  that  develop  from  stimulations  in  the  environ- 
ment. Here  Spencer  applies  the  general  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
mind,  and  claims,  at  this  point,  to  be  synthetic  between  Kant  and 
Hume.  His  Race-Experience  explains  the  Kantian  Innate  elements 
in  man's  nature,  and  the  Ilumian  theory  that  everything  is  the 
result  of  experience. 

C.  Eplstemology.  It  assumes  a  consciousness  in  which  there 
are  evolved  Intuitions. 

1.  Psychological  Aspect.  Our  cognitions  resolve  themselves  into 
a  subjective  process  (like  our  own),  and  an  objective  process,  which 
he  treats  peculiarly.  There  is  an  element  in  our  idea  of  an  object 
over  and  above  a  plexus  of  subjective  elements.  He  postulates  the 
inconceivability  of  the  non-existence  of  the  objective  content.   This 
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is  Realism,  but  it  rests  on  the  post-date  and  not  on  the  process. 
There  is  an  objective  Real,  but  we  do  not  cognize  it;  we  have  to 
postulate  it. 

2.  Metaphysical  Aspect.  Can  Reality,  in  its  absolute  form,  be 
known?  No;  it  is  unthinkable.  Here  he  again  applies  his  postu- 
late; we  cannot  conceive  the  Real,  but  must  postulate  its  existence. 
The  result  is  the  same  as  in  psychological  aspect;  he  puts  a  subjec- 
tive construction  on  all  processes  of  knowledge  and  transcends  phe- 
nomenism by  postulating  the  Real. 

D.      Super- Organic   Evolution. 

1 .  Sociology.  Data  ;  developes  his  theory  that  the  origin  of 
religion  is  in  ghosts  and  dreams.     He  denies  its  supernatural  origin. 

Inductions;  society,  like  an  individual,   is  a  developing  organism. 

2.  Ethics  Data;  (1)  sphere^ — conduct.  He  treats  morality 
from  the  objective  side.  Conduct  is  activity  devoted  to  some  definite 
end.  A  being  who  conceives  of  an  end  is  the  only  one  capable  of 
conduct.  (2)  Various  points  of  view  of  conduct;  (a)  physical, 
— a  moving  equilibrium,  adapting  itself  to  environment;  (b)  biolog- 
ical,— balance  of  function  in  an  organism;  (c)  ^xs^^cAofoyi'ca/, — 
adaptation  of  feelings  to  relations  in  environment;  (d)  sociological, — 
adaptation  of  the  individual  to  social  environoment.  (3)  Good  and 
bad  conduct, — in  reference  to  some  end.  Here  he  treats  pleasure 
and  pain — all  conduct  is  hedonistic.  (4)  Law  of  conduct, — right 
and  wrong.  Good  conduct  is  obligatory  and  is  right.  We  feel  de- 
tained from  doing  something,  and  this  is  wrong.  Spencer  has  three 
"Controls":     (a)   the  religious — the  idea  of  divine    law;   (b)    the 

political — law;  (c)  social,  public  opinion.  (5)  Ethical  Ideal, — a 
synthesis  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  hedonism .  Men  best  serve  them- 
selves in  serving  others,  and  best  serve  others  in  serving  themselves. 
(6)  Absolute  and  Relative  Ethics, — Relative  Ethics  must  seek 
to  conform  to  Absolute  Ethics. 

E.  Religion.  (1)  Origin  is  in  ghost  dream  theory.  (2) 
develops  in  stages;  the  gods  throw  off  the  sins  of  men  and  become 
more  and  more  like  gods.  (3)  Idea  of  religion  is  founded  on  the 
theory  of  unthinkable  mystery. 

Leading  Tendencies  of  Recent  Philosophy. 
I.      Agnosticism    denies    the    possibility    of    knowing    Spiritual 
Reality  in  its  infinite  form;  the  soul,  God,  and  immortality.     Man's 
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intelligence  is  capable  of  knowing  only  appearances  which    are   not 
real. 

1.  Ofotsf'n.  (1)  Scientific.  The  dominance  of  categories  of 
empirical  science  in.  knowledge  has  led  us  to  think  them  the  only 
categi.)ries.  (2)  Philosophical.  Agn)Sticism  is  due  largely  to  an 
inability  to  rise  above  the  middle  axioms  of  thought. 

2.  Species  (1)  Kdiifian,  which  combines  the  admission  of 
thinking  our  world  under  transcending  categories,  and  of  denying 
the  objective  reality  of  these  things  as  knowable.  (2)  Spencerian 
and  Eiiglitih  Kdnfian  which  a>sert  the  necessary  existence  of  a 
Transcending  Reality  but  we  must  assume  it.  Both  (1)  and  (2) 
have  a  metaphysized  element.  (3)  Hnmiaii  and  the  Positivists  who 
found  Philosophy  on  purely  sensational  data.  This  type  is  non- 
metaphysical. 

3.  Criticixm.  (1)  Kantian  should  have  combined  the  Theore- 
tical and  moral  bases.  Then  they  could  have  affirmed  God,  free- 
dom, and  immortality.  (2)  Spencerian.  Knowledge  of  the  in- 
finite can  only  be  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  human  powers  of 
conception  are  finite.  But  to  assert  the  infinite,  we  must  be  able 
to  conceive  it;  and  if  we  do  that,  thought  is  not  finitely  limited. 
(3)  Posit ivi.sm.  Psychologically  defective  in  concieving  man  as 
only  a  sensational  being.  Man  is  at  least  potentially  rational  and 
spiritual.  Again  we  only  reach  the  true  limit  of  knowledge  in 
the  highest  categories  consfitittional  to  us. 

II.       Tra  nscen  den  taNsm. 

Represented  in  two  different  senses:  (1)  It  affirms  an  Absolute 
Reality  transcending  relativity  and  yet  concievable  to  the  human 
reason;  (2)  Reality  transcends  sensationalism  and  is  ultimately 
spiritual.  It  opposes  Agnosticism  and  Sensationalism,  Its  faults: 
(a)  Tendency  towards  Pantheism;  (b)  rationalistic  aloofness  from 
experience.  The  heart  and  soul  of  this  movement  is  its  insistence 
that  ultimate  reality  is  spiritual. 

Ill      Evolutionism. 

In  its  rise  it  become  linked  to  a  negative  metaphysical  basis,  but 
this  was  a  historical  accident  and  not  a  necessary  synthesis.  Signifi- 
ed ncr  as  a  process;  it  means  the  universal  application  of  the  cate- 
gories of  growth  and  development.  Evolution  needs  a  ground  as 
much  as  any  other  natural  law,  and  is  no  more  self  explanatory  than 
Natural  Causation.  It  does  not  create  its  own  postulate  and  data 
but  must  presuppose  them  and  therefore  assume  their  creator.  If 
evolution  be  true  then  we  may  possess  our  souls  in  peace  because 
Religion  will  continue  and  God  will  not  let  any  natural  causes  usurp 
His  world. 
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